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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Marlowes Werke, historisch-kritische Ausgabe, von Hermann BREYMANNund 
Albrecht Wagner. I. Tamburlaine, hrsg. v. A. Wagner. Heilbronn, 
Henninger, 1885. [Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale des 16, 17 
und 18 Jahrhunderts, hrsg. von Karl Vollmoller. No. 2.] 

"Comparison," says Prof. Minto, "is the soul of criticism." Without 
pressing the validity of this generalization, we may at least appeal to its 
suggestiveness. A comparison with the previous editions of the Tamburlaine, 
such as the present editor's introduction practically supplies in a critical 
bibliography of the play, most effectively makes clear the characteristics of 
the volume before us. We shall therefore do well in presenting a summary of 
a portion of this more than usually interesting introduction. 

Prof. Wagner is the first editor to have thoroughly studied the old copies of 
this play, and by critical tests to have determined, as we think, their true 
relation to each other. The conclusion arrived at in this investigation is as 
follows: The play is preserved to us in three old editions : A, London, 1500, 
octavo; B, London, 1592, octavo; C, London, 1605-6, quarto. Langbaine's 
quarto of 1593 is, in all probability, a figment due to a stroke of the pen 
which, on the title-page of the only known copy of B, has given the numeral 
2 the appearance of a 3. The fragment of a quarto of 1590, preserved at 
Bridgewater House, and reported by Hazlitt and Dyce, containing the title- 
page and the address to the reader, is found to agree line for line and letter 
for letter with A; and so the non-existence of a quarto of 1590 is put beyond 
a doubt. As to the interrelation of the old copies, the editor has shown that 
B, issued by the same printer, is a reprint of A, differing from it by an addition 
of new errors, and a correction of some of the previous misprints. In no 
instance does C agree in those errors which distinguish B from A ; but it does 
agree in the errors of A, from which it is therefore to be derived. It may be 
noted that C comes off with the largest share of errors. Complete lists of 
these several classes of errors are an important feature of the editor's 
introduction. 

With this view of the sources of the text, we may pass in review the editions 
that have since appeared. The first of these, after a lapse of more than two 
hundred years, is found in the anonymous Pickering edition of Marlowe's Works 
(1826). This edition is notoriously untrustworthy, as is also that in Oxberry's 
Theatre (1818-1829), which appeared about the same time. We are thus 
brought to Dyce's edition (1850) which has so long held the field. Dyce did 
good service in exploring, in the face of difficulties, incidents relating to the 
life and authorship of Marlowe, and his text of the Tamburlaine is based on 
the first independent study of the old editions. He, however, committed the 
fundamental error of ignoring A. Upon too slight evidence, and without 
autopsy, he presumed A and B to be " the same impression, differing only in 
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the title-pages." As a natural consequence of this view he was driven to 
derive Cfrom B, and, therefore, in cases of difference, to give uniform preference 
to B, and so to undervalue and exclude older and better readings of A which 
are perpetuated in C. Cunningham's edition (1870) is a step in the wrong 
direction. The editor is in hopeless confusion as to the old editions, none of 
which, as is clear, he ever consulted, and depends entirely upon Dyce for the 
text, which greatly degenerates under his treatment. While Prof. Wagner's 
edition was going through the press there appeared the last complete edition 
of The Works of Marlowe, edited by A. H. Bullen, B. A., London, 1885. 
The Tamburlaine of this edition, while an advance upon Dyce's.in the opinion 
of Prof. Wagner, is still wanting in the right employment of A. The editor 
has had B and C before him in the preparation of his text, and by correspondence 
has consulted A " on certain corrupt passages," finding it more convenient to 
adopt Dyce's opinion of A than to visit Oxford for a personal examination of 
it. It should be remembered that it was the avoidance of this same incon- 
venience that led Dyce to quiet his philological conscience by the assumption 
of identity, which he no doubt tried to believe in. 

The uniqueness of the present volume is apparent. We now for the first 
time have a text based upon the oldest copy, A, accompanied by the variant 
readings so " dass sich jeder die drei alten Ausgaben bis auf den Buchstaben 
getreu rekonstruieren kann." The spelling, moreover, is not modernized. 
The editor is aware of the important bearing of this question of orthography 
on the study of English authors, and announces his doctrine with point and 
enthusiasm : " Noch heute glaubt man ziemlich allgemein, dass es sich bei 
diesen modernisierungen lediglich um graphische anderungen handele. Aber 
das ist nicht der fall. Ein blick in Abbotts Shakespearian Grammar durfte 
jeden ttberzeugen, wie verschieden die sprache des 16 jahrhunderts in gram- 
matischer und stilistischer hinsicht von der modernen war, und so kommen 
zugleich mit der orthographie eine unmasse von besonderheiten der grammatik 
und des stiles in betracht, die von den modernisatoren unbarmherzig unterdriickt 
werden. Man sucht die altertiimlichen formen und konstructionen zu ver- 
meiden und den stil so viel als moglich zu glatten und dem geschmacke des 
modernen lesers anzupassen. Dass es dabei ohne grosse inkonsequenz nicht 
abgeht, ist ein weiterer ubelstand : die zustutzung tritt nurda ein, wosie ohne 
schwerere anderungen moglich ist. So kommt es, dass in diesen ausgaben 
altertttmliches und modernes in buntem, zufalligem gemisch nebeneinander- 
steht. Im grossen und ganzen durfen wir sagen : die modernisierten texte 
rufen ein falsches bild hervor, sie bieten einen zustand der sprache dar, wie 
er tatsachlich weder im 16 jahrhundert noch sonst existiert hat, und sie wirken 
insofern direct schadlich, als sie den eindruck hervorrufen, man habe hier 
wirklich die werke Shakespeares und seiner zeitgenossen und vorganger 
unverfalscht vor sich." 

That a lesson so plain should ever have been lost sight of, comports with 
the general development of knowledge. A middle period of excess in theory, 
in which facts are often treated in violent disproportion, not seldom pre- 
cedes the calm return to first principles — the closing of the circle which 
begins and ends in intuition. Erudition for awhile would seem to look too 
high, and, refusing " to have peace with wit," or " truce with sense," to become 
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blinded to plain truth that lies at her feet. A host of learned critics of 
Shakespeare, for example, might have saved much of their labor, and so 
blessed the world, had they reflected upon the simple law in language, that the 
forms of one period cannot be superposed upon the rhythm and idiom of 
another. Familiarity with old glossaries of detached words could not save the 
author of the Rowley poems from detection by the direct intuition of his 
unschooled sister, who, after listening to one of her brother's poems, exclaimed, 
" Your style is easily to be discovered in it." 

In illustration of grammatical peculiarities which a return to the old copies 
restores to us, we may notice verbal plurals in s, such as "bangs" (314); 
"sales" (768); "thinks" (918), etc.; and the parti-colored vocabulary of a 
modernized text attaining to the grotesque maybe observed in the retention of 
forms like " renomned" '; " ysprong" (1202), " ymounted" (4096). But a thorough- 
going editor knows no bounds: in the edition of 1826 we have " ere sprung" 
and " mounted" falsifying the text in the one case, and destroying the measure 
in the other. 

The old spelling often makes clear the metrical value of a word which its 
modern form tends to obscure, e. g. : 

I. 497. " In happy hower we haue set the Crowne " 

II. 2205-6. "Ah, that the deadly panges I suffer now 

Would lend an howers license to my tongue." 

1. 1 516. " That should be horsed on fower mightie kings " 

Confirmation, if needed, is thus gained for verses such as : 
1. 812. "And prest o-atfire from their burning iawes" 

1. 651. "And kill as sure as it swiftly flies " 

1. 652. " Thy words assure me of kind successe " 

Again the following : 

1. 204. " To safe conduct vs thorow Affrica " 

1. 648. " That ere made passage thorow Persean Armes " 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that, through and thorough not 
yet being differentiated in meaning, the poet, according to the requirements of 
the verse, has a choice of forms : 

1. 4101. "At euery litle breath that tltorow heauen is blowen " 

1. 4104. "And drawen with princely Eagles through the path " 

The results of a preliminary study of the sources of Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
first made public over the joint signature of the editor and Mr. C. H. Herford, 
in the Academy of Oct. 20, 1883, are incorporated in the introduction. These 
sources are also added in their original form. With Fortescue's translation of 
the Tamburlaine chapter from the Spanish original of Mexia, and the necessary 
excerpts from the version of Perondinus, the means are at hand for an exact 
study of the dramatist's art in the composition of this play. 

The notes appended to the volume are founded upon the work of previous 
editors, especially Dyce, and are elaborated in a way helpful for elemen- 
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tary purposes, by citations from other authors, and the free use of Nares' 
Glossary, Schmidt's Shak. Lex. and Abbott's Shak. Gram. In notes that 
are concerned in questions of metre the editor gives evidence of a rational 
method, so that we may look forward with some expectation to the full 
treatment of Marlowe's versification which is promised with the close of 
this newly-begun edition of his works. In the meantime the student will do 
well to study the Tamburlaine, in all probability the first English drama 
written in blank verse for public presentation. 

James W. Bright. 



First Middle English Primer. Extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum, 
with Grammar and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M. A. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1884. 

This little book of less than a hundred pages consists of 18 pages of 
Grammar of the Southern dialect as seen in the Ancren Riwle, 23 of text, 4 
pages of Grammar of the East Midland dialect as seen in the Ormulum, 32 of 
text, and 18 of Glossary for both. Mr. Sweet states his purpose in the Preface 
" not to afford a general survey of the M. E. dialects in their different periods, 
but rather to lay a firm foundation for such a survey by giving extracts from 
the two oldest texts which have been handed down in consistent contemporary 
spellings representing pure and fixed dialects, one dialect being the direct 
descendant of the classical West Saxon of Alfred and Aelfric, the other the 
nearly direct ancestor of Modern English." 

This is a laudable purpose, and if it can be accomplished in this way, Mr. 
Sweet's excellent Primer will go far to accomplish it, but he himself evidently 
has some doubt about it, for he says: ''Although I think it a great mistake to 
begin the study of M. E. without a previous elementary knowledge of Old E., 
such as may easily be acquired with the help of my Anglo-Saxon Primer, I 
have, nevertheless, adapted this work to the requirements of those who may 
take it up without any such preparation." If there are any who are so unfor- 
tunate as not to have the means of studying Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, and 
still wish to attempt Middle English, they might well begin with this Primer, 
but after a pretty extensive experience in teaching both Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English, I would merely say " don't." I should go further than 
Mr. Sweet, and not only " think it a great mistake," but utterly useless to 
study English of the thirteenth century without some previous knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon. It is building without a foundation, and the student will be 
puzzled at every turn. Questions will arise for which he can find no solution 
in the English of that period, and a fortiori of a later period, so that he will 
be compelled to start at the beginning. Moreover, I say it with diffidence, 
after three years' trial I do not think Mr. Sweet's A. S. Primer well fitted to 
give such an elementary knowledge. There is not enough of it, though it is 
good enough as far as it goes. I find that students, even after mastering it 
thoroughly, have not acquired that grasp of the A. S. grammar, and especially 
that knowledge of the vocabulary, which they ought to have in order to make 
their subsequent studies in Middle English plain sailing. I think it probable 
also that the same objection may be brought against this M. E. Primer. I 



